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Theories of Workers’ Education 


The problem facing the leaders of the Workers’ Educa- 
ion Movement in this country becomes clear from an 
inspection of some of the current literature on the sub- 
ect. The World Tomorrow for September which is 
devoted to the general theme “Educating for the New 
Society” contains an article by Louis Silverstein, of the 
ducational department, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, in which the aims of workers’ education as 
distinctly class movement are clearly set forth. It dis- 
inguishes between education for workers and education 
pf workers, saying that the first may be just as well 
arried on by state or private schools but the second must 
he controlled entirely by labor organizations. The one is 
based upon “the social, political and economic conven- 
jionalities of our time”; the other aims at “increasing the 
bower of labor.” The chief aim is not as some suppose, 

ain labor leaders, but “to counteract the social milieu, 
€ propaganda and misconceptions that our capitalistic 
ciety produces, to teach the social sciences fully and 
honestly . . . to give the members of the union, even 

f it is only the active minority alone, a sense of strength 

d dignity, a feeling of union loyalty, a consciousness 
if union membership and a conviction that labor is moving 
owards greater and greater social control.” 

This point of view makes education an instrument for 
he enhancement of the labor movement and for further- 
ng its aims. Mr. Silverstein even fears to have the three 
t's taught by persons who are not under the control of 
he labor movement : 


“Reading can be taught to justify complacent submis- 


on to capitalists and their satellites, writing to inculcate 
blind sterile morality, ’rithmetic to justify the ideals 
bf the profit system. We can go further and see that 
ography can be presented to conceal all evidence of 
momic imperialism, elementary American history to 
tach a meaningless jingoism and music to emphasize the 
ttues of militarism. If the argument that it is harm- 
Ss to allow the three R’s to be taught under the direc- 
bon of public school authorities were justified, then why 
wt extend this arrangement to the more advanced sub- 
ts? Because some union leaders know—but not all, 
t such arrangements have already been made with col- 
es—that economics can be made to prove that the 

gent organization of society is flawless, that biology 
if be used to account for the survival of the fittest—— 
t ‘bosses’ and the ‘Nordics’—and that psychology may 

utilized to explain away economic distress as a mental 
mdition and discontent as a manifestation of suppressed 
‘sires. But where is the line of demarcation to be drawn 

een the ‘safe’ and the ‘unsafe’ subjects? From the 
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point of view of workers’ education they are all in the 
same category. The ideals of the workers should domi- 
nate all subjects from spelling to philosophy.” 

Mr. Silverstein recognizes the contribution of intel- 
lectuals outside the labor movement to workers’ educa- 
tion but considers that the employment of teachers from 
conventional institutions should be recognized as a neces- 
sary evil and eradicated as soon as possible. In short, 
workers’ education as he conceives it is an ally of the 
labor movement “conspiring with the economic weapons, 
such as the strike and the union label, with labor banks, 
with labor publications and other agencies.” 

The contrast between this view and that held by social 
educators is sharp and obvious. It is an axiom of social 
education, that it is incompatible with arbitrarily main- 
tained isolation between cultural groups within the com- 
munity. The conflict is manifestly not between workers’ 
education and public education, but between two types and 
ideals of workers’ education. As an illustration of the 
social point of view as applied to this movement, an edi- 
torial in The Federation News for August 30 may be 
cited. Here it is pointed out that the trade union move- 
ment has always sponsored mass education and has con- 
tributed largely to the establishment of free public schools, 
but the workers’ education movement which is de- 
scribed as “the cream of the Trade Union Movement” is 
a step beyond public adult education and is related both 
to “labor’s immediate struggles and . . . its ultimate so- 
cial program.” The writer then explains what is unique 
in the theory of workers’ education: “Labor insists that 
workers’ education, unlike conventional education, which 
seeks to adjust the individual to his surroundings, must 
seek to help adjust the surroundings to the needs of the 
individuals and groups in modern industrial society. 
While individual education may stimulate the student’s 
selfishness and lead him to use his education only as a 
ladder for personal advancement, workers’ education has 
a collective meaning, and tends to inspire the individual 
to place his knowledge at the disposal of the group. The 
slogan of workers’ education is ‘education for service.’” 

The conflict between the two ideals has not become so 
sharp in this country as it has in England, where workers’ 
education has a longer history. It is in reality a phase of 
the much discussed conflict between education and prop- 
aganda. There are many educational leaders quite as 
sympathetic with the labor movement as its most ardent 
propagandists, who desire the workers’ education move- 
ment to be distinctive and to represent a unique con- 
tribution on the part of the workers themselves, but who, 
nevertheless, are deeply concerned that it should not be- 
come merely an instrument for opposing one set of biases 
to another. 
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-|cent of its potatoes. 


How Government Aids Business 


. Probably few persons realize the extent to which the 
Mvernment participates in the nation’s business by sup- 
plying information to business concerns. The August 
18 issue of Commerce Reports for example, reports that 
for the period July 1 to 26, 1924, the correspondence 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Federal Department of Commerce handled 
121,911 enquiries concerning matters of business and 
trade, including questions of commercial law, foreign 
tariffs, foreign trade statistics, finance and investment as 
well as enquiries concerning specific industrial enterprises. 

The weekly publication here cited is a survey of for- 
eign trade containing a vast amount of information. The 
issue referred to contains an informing article on the 


| Dawes Plan, in relation to German industry which sum- 


marizes the industrial losses of Germany due to the war 
as follows: 

“Germany lost Alsace-Lorraine, containing primarily 
iron ore and potash deposits, and large parts of Posen, 
West Prussia, and Pomerania, primarily agricultural 
lands. Part of Schleswig, also agricultural, went to 
Denmark, and a big proportion of the coal reserves of 
Upper Silesia went to Poland as a result of the plebiscite. 
Under the peace stipulations Germany lost. 10 per cent 
of its population, 12 per cent of its area, 26 per cent of 
its coal, 75 per cent of its iron ore, 70 per cent of its 
zinc ore, 15 per cent of its wheat and rye, and 16 per 
The Saar Valley, with its coal, is 
to be administered by the League of Nations for a 
period of 15 years, after which a plebiscite will be held.” 

The theory of the government’s activities in relation to 
business projects is illustrated by an announcement carried 
in the publication referred to: 

“The distribution of the confidential information re- 

tved from the Foreign Trade Opportunity announce- 
ments, the lists of dealers and importers in foreign coun- 
triés submitted by various official trade representatives, 
the confidential circulars released from time to time, and 
other confidential and semi-confidential material received 
in and prepared by this Bureau is confined in general to 
American firms recorded in this special index. This is 
a confidential list, the object of which is to make certain 
that important confidential information relating to specific 
opportunities for the sale of American goods abroad, 
collected at Government expense for the benefit of Amer- 
ican business men, is made available only to American 
firms which will use it in selling American-made products 


exclusively.” 


Has Agriculture Revived? 


The Federal Department of Agriculture has issued the 
summary of a nation-wide study in which it attempted to 
measure the extent of the agricultural deflation and to 
tecord the present position of the industry. The study 
covered the last five years of which the first, 1919-20, 
was the peak year. The value of the total investment in 
farm property has dropped 25.3 per cent in this period. 
Gross value of production less value of seed and feed 
dropped 46 per cent in two years and then recovered so 
that for the current year it is 27.5 per cent below the 
teak year. Net income diminished from nearly five bil- 
Pn dollars in 1919-20 to less than half a billion in the 
llowing year, a drop of 90 per cent. Net income is 
figured by subtracting operating expenses, taxes and de- 
preciation from the gross income. If in addition interest 
m indebtedness is deducted, the two years following the 
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peak show an actual loss and even this year the return 
will be less than a billion dollars. Looked at from the 
point of view of a return on the farmer’s investment, 
the picture is not satisfactory. Even in the peak year 
the return was slightly less than 6 per cent. This year 
which is being heralded by the urban press as marking 
the return of rural prosperity, the return averages 1.4 
per cent. If the farmer charged his own labor against 
his return the deficits would continue and there would be 
nothing for his managerial reward. 

Under the caption “Robber Taxes” The Country 
Gentleman of July 12, 1924, printed an article by Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin 
which continues that paper’s attack upon taxation as at 
present administered in this country. Professor Ely 
seriously raises the question whether our civilization can 
survive if present methods are continued. He alludes 
to the report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
showing that the farmers’ land is more heavily burdened 
than city land and asserts that all investigations of the 
United States Bureau of Land Economics and by his 
own Institute for Research in Land Economics show 
clearly that taxation of land is increasing far more rapidly 
than land values. Further increases will make us a nation 
of tenants. In Wisconsin, for instance, state and local 
taxes take a trifle more than thirty per cent of the farmer’s 
net income. In one county in Pennsylvania two-thirds of 
the net cash rent of farms goes for taxes. Present taxes 
penalize thrift. Dr. Ely says we must follow the example 
of Switzerland and resort to taxes on consumption rather 
than on land and income. In the same issue Harry R. 
O’Brien declares that thousands of county and township 
officials dabbling in petty graft are one great cause of 
higher taxation. 


Trade Commission Complaints 


A fair sample of the complaints issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, copies of which come to the office 
of this Department almost daily, is the following: “The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued a complaint against 


the Company of 

charging unfair methods of competition. The company 
is engaged in selling knit goods to retail dealers located 
throughout the United States. 

“According to the complaint the respondent in con- 
nection with its name, Company, 
causes to be prominently displayed the statement ‘Manu- 
facturers of Knitted Outerwear.’ The complaint alleges 
that respondent neither owns, operates nor is interested 
in any knitting mills whatsoever but buys the goods which 
it sells from other persons and manufacturers thereof. 
The complaint further alleges that respondent’s use of 
the statement ‘Manufacturers of Knitted Outerwear’ in 
connection with its company name misleads and deceives 
the general public into the belief that persons buying 
from it are dealing direct with the manufacturer and are 
saving the profits of middlemen, when as a matter of fact, 
the complaint states, respondent receives the prevailing 
wholesale prices usually received for such goods in the 
ordinary course of trade.” 

Another complaint alleges ; “That the respondents have 
sold and are now selling cotton blankets manufactured 
by the Mills containing 
no wool whatsoever, which they have labeled ‘Wool 
Finish’ without indicating on such labels the wholly cotton 
composition of such products. The labels, the complaint 
alleges, are designed for use by retail dealers in their 
sales of respondent’s blankets to ultimate users.” 


= 


The names of the companies are here omitted because 
the complaint has not yet been sustained in court. The 
extent of such practices is, of course, not known but 
apparently they are very widespread. 


Ethics and Revolution 


The Labor Herald for August contains an article by 
A. Losovsky which is a revealing statement of the ethical 
philosophy of the Red International of Trade Unions of 
which he is secretary and of which William Z. Foster 
is the leading American representative. The Labor Herald 
is the organ of the Trade Union Educational League affil- 
jated with the Red International of Trade Unions. 

Mr. Losovsky raises the question, “Shall we destroy 
or capture the trade unions?” He answers emphatically, 
“Capture,” but the point here is the quality of his reason- 
ing: “In considering this question we cannot be moved 
by any moral or sentimental consideration. That the 
leaders of the Amsterdam International are becoming 
more counter-revolutionary and corrupted every day, no 
one will deny. But from this, it does by no means follow 
that we must leave the trade unions.” 

The argument for a labor “intelligence service” is espe- 
cially illuminating with reference to the ethical phase of 
class struggle: “The labor movement is compelled to 
deal with a splendidly organized enemy. The employers’ 
organizations present themselves as very complicated 
mechanisms whose functions and mode of procedure are 
being held in strict secrecy. We only know the general 
outline of the construction of these organizations. We 
do not know their inner workings and can very seldom 
see those obscure forces which are operating within them 
in time of serious class conflicts. Our ignorance in this 
respect is almost criminal. What do we really know of 
the secret funds of the employers’ organizations? What 
do we really know of the methods that are being prac- 
ticed to organize strike-breaking, outside of the informa- 
tion contained in’ a few accidental exposures? What 
knowledge have we in our possession of the methods prac- 
ticed by the employers’ organizations to buy the support 
of the press, the courts, and the entire apparatus of the 
State? Very little, indeed. And our struggles are be- 
coming every day more difficult. And here, just as in 
war, we have got to resort to military manoeuvres and 
methods. 
_ “In time of war, each party to the conflict organizes 
its own intelligence services to secure information regard- 
ing the disposition of the forces of the enemy. Why 
don’t we do the same thing? Why don’t the trade unions 
organize such an intelligence service? Why don’t we try 
to learn the secrets of the employers’ organizations? Why 
can’t we get on our side those people who are working 
for the employers’ organizations and get from them the 
secret mobilization plans against the working class, also 
information regarding the inner structure of the em- 
ployers’ organizations, sources of their income, etc.? The 
reason why we don’t do it is because many workers are 
still dominated by the rules of petty bourgeois morality, 
while the employers, not feeling embarrassed by any such 
tules of morality, are sending into our organizations their 
wn agents to inform them of whatever is transpiring 

our organizations. Moreover, they not only have in the 
trade unions their paid scouts, but they also secure the 
support of the trade union bureaucracy, which in essence 
is nothing but the transmitter of bourgeois ideology into 
the working class ranks. 
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“The employers are doing everything possible to break 
the resistance of the workers. And we, we hesitate. We 
can find in our own ranks people saying that it is no 
good to secure information about the employers’ organ- 
izations by means of illegal methods. That it is no good 
to send into their organizations our people in order to 
expose their secrets. We must put an end to those petty 
bourgeois conceptions of morality. War is war.” 

From all of which, two striking things appear: the 
frank repudiation of morality and the plain assumption 


that it has already been repudiated by owners and em- 
ployers. 


Y. M. C. A. Industrial Conference 


INFORMATION SERVICE is indebted to Mr. James Myers 
of the Dutchess Bleachery, author of “Representative 
Government in Industry,” for a brief account of the 
annual Industrial Conference of the Y. M. C. A. held 
at Silver Bay, August 28 to 31. The conference was 
attended by a large and representative group of industrial 
leaders representing both employing and labor viewpoints, 
and was marked by a willingness to consider various plans 
for improving human relations in industry. The merits 
and benefits, and also the limitations, of employe rep- 
resentation were freely discussed. An illuminating ad- 
dress was made by Mr. David Friday concerning a new 
economic policy now being adopted by employers, di- 
rected at maintaining the purchasing power of wage 
earners during periods of depression by a voluntary main- 
tenance of wage levels at the highest possible point. This 
prevents depression from reaching so low a point as it 
would otherwise reach and forms a basis for revival. The 
presentation of this policy went unchallenged and was 
apparently received with favor by the conference. 

William H. Johnston, President of the International 
Association of Machinists (and also of the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action) discussed the move- 
ment for cooperation between organized labor and in- 
dustrial management, looking toward greater efficiency 
in production. He described in detail the program of 
practical cooperation popularly known as the “Glenwood 
Shop Plan,” which is being carried out by agreement 
between the International Association of Machinists and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with measurable results 
in increased production, better quality of work, lower 
costs, more business and better service to the public. An 
address by Mr. Whiting Williams corroborated Mr. 
Johnston’s testimony. Mr. Williams also presented the 
subject “Unemployment as a Bulwark of Industrial 
Unrest.” Dr. W. E. Hotchkiss described the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan maintained by clothing employers in 
conjunction with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
the oe market. 

The conference is described as most hopeful in that it 
brought together managers, foremen and workers with 
an evident sincere desire for constructive cooperation in 
the solution of industrial problems. The Silver Bay con- 
ference is an annual event, under Y. M. C. A. auspices. 


Georgia Senate Protests 


Not content with rejecting the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the Georgia Senate passed a resolution (which 
failed in the House) embodying an extraordinary de- 
nunciation of the proposed amendment. Probably few 
of its advocates have been ready for such vigorous op- 
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position as this resolution reveals. It declares that the 
amendment “would destroy parental authority and re- 
asponsibility throughout America, would give irrevocable 
support to a rebellion of childhood which menaces our 
civilization, would give Congress not only parental author- 
ity, but state authority, over education, would destroy 
local self-government, would eviscerate the states and 
change our plan of government from a federal union to 
a consolidated republic, and create a centralized govern- 
ment far removed from the power of the people. Said 
proposed amendment is further rejected because it would 
place in the hands of Congress power to destroy agri- 
culture and manufacturing at will, is merely a hypocritical 
pretense at an effort to protect childhood from slavery, 
and is really intended to enslave the childhood of this 
Republic. 

“The State of Georgia has neither the right nor the 
power to give to Congress the power to limit, regulate, 
or prohibit the labor of Georgians under 18 years of 
age, or of any age, because such power re-establishes in 
America a system of slavery, with public ownership sub- 
stituted for private ownership, and would place Congress 
in control in every home in the land, between parent and 


child.” 
Ethical Standards Self-Imposed 


The milk producers and distributors in the region of 
Philadelphia are cooperating in a unique way to produce 
better milk at a fair price. The dairy farmers in this 
area are organized in a bargaining association which owns 
no plants and is not a distributor. The organized pro- 
ducers cooperate with the organized dealers in the Phila- 
delphia Interstate Dairy Council. Among other things 
this Council has a Quality Control Department which 

ploys field men who visit farms and endeavor to help 
farmers improve the quality of their milk. The system 
has worked so well that the Producers’ Association has 
recently expanded the program. It has drawn up a set 
of sanitary regulations which over 16,000 dairy farmers 
have agreed to observe. Each farmer who signs up is 
given a “cooperative permit” to ship milk. The member 
of the Association who does not have one of these per- 
mits is automatically shut off from his market by the 
action of his own brother farmers. The farmers also 
drew up some regulations for dealers which have been 
accepted, and creameries and receiving stations must live 
up to them. The enforcement of these voluntarily as- 
sumed regulations in favor of clean milk is left with 
the joint producer-dealer association through its Quality 
Control Department. The avowed motive for this enter- 
prise is to raise standards so high that the Philadelphia 
farmer will not have to fear competition from cheap, 
poor grade milk from outside his area. The agreement 
of producers and dealers in the plan, the cooperation of 
producers in raising their own sanitary standards, their 
cooperation in maintaining standards, and the better grade 
of milk produced give the situation interest from an 
ethical point of view. 


The Press Agent—An Indictment 


Any organization which makes extensive use of pub- 
icity services becomes aware of the suspicion of “press 
nt stuff” prevalent among newspaper men. The pub- 
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licity office of the Y. M. C. A. in New York recently 
asked the Editor and Publisher (New York): “What 
constitutes an acceptable standard of conduct for one who 
is helping to interpret to the public, in a legitimate way, 
a legitimate enterprise?” In its reply on April 26, the 
paper states: “Acceptable press agentry is that which 
makes legitimate news, bearing the name of its author- 
ity plainly written upon its face, easily available to the 
representatives of the press who shall in no way be 
hindered or prevented from making independent investi- 
gations.” Although admitting that there are examples 
of this type of work to be found, the editor continues: 
“The exploitation of the press by publicity men and their 
employers who do not accept this principle, has become 
well nigh unendurable. Flowing over almost every copy 
desk in the country, every day, is a turgid stream of 
deceitful, cowardly, side-stepping, puffing, camouflaging, 
faking propaganda, representative of almost every con- 
ceivable interest, a high percentage of which is designed 
either to cheat the advertising columns or make the 
editors stand before readers with opinions not their own.” 
Coming from the journalistic profession this comment is 
unusually significant. 


Mobilizing the Engineers 


The A. S. M. E. News (organ of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers) in its issue for September 7 
contained the following notices: 

“A. S. M. E. members are invited to attend the sixth 
annual exhibition of the Ordnance Department at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Maryland, Friday, 
October 3, 1924. 

“The latest developments in ammunition, explosives, 
guns, gun carriages and automotive equipment will be 
shown. The chemistry of warfare will be emphasized 
and the Chemical Warfare Service will demonstrate 
some of its latest achievements.” 

On the same page occurred the following: 

“Attention is called to the coupon on Page 2 of this 
issue to be used to enroll with the National Defense Divi- 
sion of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and to signify willingness to fill out the proposed en- 
gineering-census blank. The coupon appeared in the last 
issue of the News but on September 2 only 104 replies 
had been received. Inasmuch as the officers of the Na- 
tional Defense Division want several thousand replies, 
this response to the last appeal was a disappointment.” 


_ An Unusual Service Opportunity 


An illustration of the possible leadership of ministers 
and church officials in social work is furnished by the 
election this year of Dr. W. L. Darby, Secretary of the 
Washington, (D. C.) Federation of Churches as presi- 
dent of the Monday Evening Club, an organization of 
over 300 social workers and socially-minded leaders of 
the city. This organization through its various com- 
mittees exerts a strong influence in civic affairs and plays 
an important part in the life of the city. Dr. Darby is 
also chairman of the group authorized to take up with 
the Congressional Committee on the District of Columbia 
any matters involving social legislation which it is desired 
to bring before Congress at the next session. 
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